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Keypecking  for  five  pigeons  was  maintained  under  either 
two-  or  three-component  chained  schedules  of  food  presen- 
tation. The  component  schedule  in  each  of  the  chained 
schedules  was  a fixed-interval  (FI)  of  one  or  two  minutes 
duration.  Across  experimental  conditions,  the  presence  of 
ambient  illumination  provided  by  the  experimental  chamber 
houselight  was  manipulated.  For  each  bird,  first-component 
response  rates  were  enhanced  considerably  when  the  house- 
light  was  extinguished  during  the  first  component  and 
illuminated  during  the  second  component.  Several  experi- 
ments were  performed  attempting  to  isolate  the  source  of  the 
rate-enhancing  properties  of  this  houselight  illumination 
arrangement.  The  results  of  these  experiments  suggest  that 
the  increase  in  first-component  response  rates  was  not 
simply  the  result  of  the  disinhibition  of  responding  by  the 
removal  of  ambient  illumination,  but  appeared  to  be  the 
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result  of  the  reinforcement  of  responding  by  the  onset  of 
houselight  illumination  with  the  second  component.  Addi- 
tionally, the  apparent  reinforcing  properties  of  houselight 
illumination  resulted  neither  from  the  chronic  association 
of  the  illuminated  houselight  with  the  terminal  component  of 
the  chained  schedule,  nor  from  generalization  from  the 
illumination  of  the  food  hopper  mechanism.  The  results  of 
the  present  series  of  experiments  relate  to  previous  demon- 
strations of  illumination-reinforced  responding  and  to 
experiments  employing  changes  in  illumination  as  arbitrary 
or  neutral  experimental  stimuli.  Two  conclusions  based  on 
the  present  results  are  (1)  houselight  illumination  can 
function  as  a reinforcer  under  a variety  of  experimental 
arrangements,  and  (2)  interpretations  of  data  from  experi- 
ments in  which  illumination  of  the  houselight  has  served  as 
a discriminative  stimulus  must  be  re-examined  with  respect 
to  possible  reinforcing  characteristics  of  illumination. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

Three  forms  of  second-order  schedules  have  been  studied 
extensively:  chained  schedules  comprised  of  fixed  sequences 

of  component  schedules  of  discriminative-stimulus  changes 
(e.g.,  Gollub,  1958;  Kelleher  & Gollub,  1962);  brief- 
stimulus  schedules  with  component  schedules  of  briefly 
presented  stimuli  (e.g.,  Kelleher,  1966b);  and  token  rein- 
forcement schedules  with  component  schedules  of  token  pre- 
sentations which  may  be  exchanged  occasionally  for  uncon- 
ditioned reinforcement  (e.g.,  Kelleher,  1958;  Malagodi, 
1967a, b,c).  These  studies  generally  have  followed  the 
strategy  outlined  by  Kelleher  (1966a)  of  treating  within- 
component  rates  and  patterns  of  responding  as  unitary 
responses  that  are  directly  maintained  by  presentation  of 
component  stimuli  and  ultimately  maintained  by  the  inter- 
mittent association  of  component  completion  with  primary 
reinforcement . 

This  strategy  of  viewing  second-order  schedules  as 
"schedules  of  schedules"  and  the  capacity  for  second-order 
schedules  to  maintain  long,  orderly  sequences  of  responding 
in  the  absence  of  frequent  primary  reinforcement  has  led  to 
the  analysis  of  a wide  range  of  questions  pertaining  to 
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(1)  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  functional  units  of 
behavior  (Marr,  1979) , (2)  interactions  between  form  and 
parameter  value  of  component  schedule  with  form  and 
parameter  value  of  primary  reinforcement  schedule  (e.g., 

Lee  & Gollub,  1971;  Malagodi,  Webbe,  & Waddell,  1975; 
Waddell,  Leander,  Webbe,  & Malagodi,  1972;  Webbe  & Malagodi, 
1978) , (3)  the  effect  of  direct  association  of  component 
schedule  stimuli  and  primary  reinforcement  (e.g.,  Byrd, 

1971;  Kelleher  & Fry,  1962),  (4)  putative  conditioned 

reinforcing  and  discriminative  functions  of  component 
schedule  stimuli  (e.g.,  Byrd  & Marr,  1969;  de  Lorge,  1967, 
1969,  1971;  Malagodi,  DeWeese,  & Johnston,  1973;  Stubbs, 
1971) , and  (5)  the  chronic  maintenance  of  responding  through 
response-contingent  presentation  of  electric  shock  (e.g., 
Byrd,  1972;  Gardner  & Malagodi,  1981),  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  brain  (e.g.,  Beninger  & Milner,  1977),  and 
psychoactive  agents  (e.g.,  Goldberg,  Kelleher,  & Morse, 

1975) . 

Although  the  results  of  many  of  these  experiments  have 
revealed  marked  similarities  among  the  overall  patterns  of 
responding  maintained  under  comparable  second-order  chained, 
brief-stimulus,  and  token  reinforcement  schedules  (Gollub, 
1977;  Kelleher,  1966a;  Marr,  1969,  1979),  significant 
differences  are  evident  as  well.  The  overall  rates  of 
responding  and  the  overall  length  of  the  sequences  of 
responding  maintained  under  brief-stimulus  and  token  rein- 
forcement arrangements  are  considerably  greater  than  those 
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maintained  under  comparable  chained  schedules  (e.g., 

Findley,  1962;  Findley  & Brady,  1965;  Gollub,  1958; 

Kelleher,  1966a;  Malagodi  et  al.,  1973).  These  differences 
correspond  to  the  low  rates  of  responding  and  prolonged 
pauses  that  characterize  the  early  portions  of  multi- 
component  or  extended  chained  schedules  (Kelleher  & Gollub, 
1962) . Suggested  accounts  for  these  performances  have 
emphasized  the  organization  and  function  of  component 
stimuli  within  the  chained  schedule  arrangement.  Because 
the  stimuli  correlated  with  early  components  of  the  chained 
schedule  are  never  associated  with  the  presentation  of 
primary  reinforcement,  they  may  generate  or  occasion  low 
rates  of  responding  and  extended  pausing  (Byrd,  1971; 

Gollub,  1977;  Kelleher  & Fry,  1962;  Kelleher  & Gollub, 

1962) . Alternatively,  because  the  stimuli  correlated  with 
the  intermediate  components  of  an  extended  chained  schedule 
are  temporally  removed  from  the  presentation  of  primary 
reinforcement,  their  onset  provides  only  weak  reinforcement 
for  responding  in  earlier  components  of  the  chained  schedule 
(Gollub,  1977;  Kelleher  & Gollub,  1962). 

In  addition  to  the  organization  and  function  of  com- 
ponent stimuli,  the  physical  composition  of  the  stimulus 
presentation  is  an  important  determinant  of  responding  under 
second-order  schedules.  Stubbs  (1971)  reported  greater 
within-component  response  patterning  under  a brief-stimulus 
schedule  when  keylight  or  houselight  illumination  (either 
separately  or  in  combination)  was  employed  as  the  brief 
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stimulus,  than  when  brief  removal  of  houselight  illumination 
accompanied  component  completion.  Staddon  (1972)  and  Zeiler 
(1972)  similarly  found  the  removal  of  houselight  illumination 
to  exert  little  discriminative  control  over  responding  under  a 
reinforcement  omission  or  percentage  reinforcement  procedure 
(Ferster  & Skinner,  1957) . In  a recent  experiment  from  this 
labor-atory,  Kupfer  and  Malagodi  (in  preparation)  found 
enhanced  within-component  response  patterning  and  greater 
local  rates  of  responding  under  a brief-stimulus  schedule  when 
houselight  illumination,  rather  than  paired  or  nonpaired 
keylight  illumination,  functioned  as  the  brief  stimulus. 

These  and  similar  results  (Kish,  1966)  suggest  that  a 
great  variety  of  stimuli  function  as  unconditioned  or  pre- 
experimentally  established  reinforcers.  Such  results  are 
particularly  important  with  respect  to  houselight  illumina- 
tion. The  chamber  houselight  is  common  to  most  operant 
experimental  arrangements  and  has  been  employed  frequently 
in  a discriminative  function.  However,  little  discussion  of 
the  existence  of  any  potentially  reinforcing  properties  of 
such  illumination  has  occurred.  The  demonstration  of  such 
extra-experimental  properties  associated  with  houselight 
illumination  would  serve  to  compromise  the  interpretation  of 
any  data  employing  it  as  an  experimental  stimulus.  The 
present  series  of  experiments  examined  the  effects  of  the 
presence  of  houselight  illumination  during  schedules  of  food 
delivery  and  attempted  to  isolate  the  source  of  the 
reinforcing  properties  of  illumination  onset. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


EXPERIMENT  ONE 

Illumination  from  the  chamber  houselight  has  served  two 
identified  functions  in  previous  experiments — to  provide 
ambient  illumination  and  as  an  arbitrary  (i.e.,  neutral) 
discriminative  stimulus  associated  with  some  conditional 
aspect  of  reinforcement  presentation.  Examples  of  the 
latter  include  use  of  changes  in  houselight  illumination  to 
accompany  self-imposed  time-out  periods  during  schedules  of 
food  presentation  (e.g.,  Azrin,  1961;  Dardano,  1973),  corre- 
lated with  periods  of  extinction  interpolated  within  fixed- 
interval  (FI)  schedules  of  food  presentation  (e.g.,  Dews, 
1962) , and  as  part  of  a brief-stimulus  complex  during 
second-order  schedules  of  food  presentation  (e.g.,  Stubbs, 
1971) . 

In  the  present  experiment,  the  presence  of  houselight 
illumination  was  manipulated  during  the  component  schedules 
of  a chained  schedule  of  food  presentation.  A chained  sche- 
dule was  employed  to  isolate  any  reinforcing  and  discrimi- 
native properties  of  illumination  by  examining  responding 
during  the  component  schedule  preceding  illumination  onset 
and  in  the  presence  of  illumination,  respectively. 
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Method 


Subjects 

Three  adult  male  White  Carneaux  pigeons  (P-1150, 

P-4214,  and  P-3519)  were  maintained  at  80%  of  their  free- 
feeding  body  weights.  Each  bird  had  previous  exposure  to 
simple  schedules  of  food  presentation  prior  to  the  present 
experiment  and  each  was  individually  housed  with  water  and 
health  grit  continuously  available.  General  illumination 
was  provided  in  the  housing  facility  on  a regular  14-h  On, 
10-h  Off  cycle.  Sessions  were  conducted  only  during  the  14- 
h On  cycle. 

Apparatus 

A commercially  available  Lehigh  Valley  Pigeon  Test 
Chamber  (model  1519)  equipped  with  a standard  three-key 
stimulus  panel  was  used.  Only  the  right  key  was  operative 
and  could  be  transilluminated  with  different  colored  lights. 
The  other  keys  were  covered  with  metal  plates.  A minimum 
force  of  25g  (0.25N)  was  required  to  operate  the  circuitry. 
The  chamber  could  be  illuminated  by  a 1.4W  clear  houselight 
bulb  which  was  shielded  from  beneath  with  a metal  cover  and 
located  4.5cm  above  the  center  key.  A food  hopper  con- 
taining mixed  grain  could  be  made  available  through  a square 
(5.7cm  x 5.7cm)  aperture  in  the  stimulus  panel  located  9cm 
below  the  center  key.  Illumination  of  the  raised  food 
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hopper  was  provided  by  a 1.4W  clear  bulb  mounted  above  the 
feeder  mechanism. 

Standard  electromechanical  scheduling  and  recording 
equipment  was  located  in  an  adjacent  room.  Ventilation  was 
provided  by  an  exhaust  fan  mounted  to  the  chamber.  White 
noise  was  present  at  all  times. 

Procedure 

Each  pigeon  was  exposed  initially  to  a fixed-interval 
2-min  (FI  2-min)  schedule  of  food  presentation.  Under  these 
conditions  the  key  was  transilluminated  red  and  the  first 
response  after  two  minutes  produced  4-s  access  to  mixed 
grain.  During  grain  presentation  both  the  keylight  and  the 
houselight  were  turned  off  and  the  raised  food  hopper  was 
illuminated  with  white  light. 

Following  several  sessions  under  these  conditions,  a 
chained  FI  2-min  FI  2-min  schedule  of  grain  presentation  was 
introduced.  Under  this  schedule,  the  response  key  was 
transilluminated  yellow  during  the  initial  FI  2-min  schedule 
(the  first  component)  and  the  first  response  after  two 
minutes  changed  the  key  illumination  from  yellow  to  red  and 
initiated  a second  FI  2-min  schedule  (the  second  component) . 
The  first  response  after  two  minutes  in  the  second  component 
produced  grain  delivery.  After  grain  delivery,  the  first 
component  was  again  in  effect.  Birds  P-4214  and  P-3519  were 
exposed  to  both  chained  FI  2-min  FI  2-min  and  chained 
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FI  1-min  FI  1-min  schedules,  while  the  chained  FI  2-min 
FI  2-min  schedule  was  always  in  effect  for  P-1150. 

The  experimental  conditions  of  Experiment  One  consisted 
of  manipulations  of  the  presence  of  houselight  illumination 
during  the  two  components.  These  manipulations  included 

(1)  houselight  on  throughout  both  components  (ON/ON) , 

(2)  houselight  on  during  only  the  first  component  (ON/OFF), 

(3)  houselight  on  during  only  the  second  component  (OFF/ON), 

and  (4)  houselight  always  off  (OFF/OFF) . The  sequence  of 
experimental  conditions  and  the  number  of  sessions  under 
each  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  The  number  of  responses  and 
duration  of  time  spent  within  each  component  were  recorded 
during  each  experimental  session.  Additionally,  each  com- 
ponent period  was  divided  into  ten  equal  segments,  or  bins, 
and  the  total  number  of  responses  occurring  within  each  bin 
was  recorded  for  each  session.  From  these  absolute  measures 
two  derived  measures  were  obtained:  average  component 

keypeck  rate  and  average  component  quarter-life.  Quart er- 
life  is  an  index  of  the  distribution  of  responding  within  a 
time  period  and  represents  the  proportion  of  the  time  period 
having  elapsed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  one  fourth  of  the 
total  responses  recorded  during  that  interval  (Gollub,  1964; 
Herrnstein  & Morse,  1957) . Each  experimental  condition  was 
in  effect  for  at  least  twenty  sessions  and  until  no  syste- 
matic changes  were  evident  in  the  daily  session  measures 

twenty  sessions.  Typically,  sessions  were  run  six 
days  per  week  and  were  terminated  following  fifteen  grain 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  the  experimental  conditions  (in  order)  for 
Pigeons  1150,  4214,  and  3519  with  the  number  of  sessions 
under  each  condition. 


Houselight  Number  of 

Subject Schedule Condition  Sessions 


P-1150 


P-4214 


P-3519 


CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

38 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

30 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

OFF 

48 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

46 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

OFF 

96 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

55 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

50 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

158 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

63 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

81 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

50 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

OFF 

117 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

OFF 

55 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 
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presentation  under  the  chained  FI  2-min  FI  2-min  schedule  or 
thirty  grain  presentations  under  the  chained  FI  2-min  FI  2- 
min  schedule. 


Results 


Rates  and  patterns  of  keypecking  within  the  two  com- 
ponents were  strongly  controlled  by  the  temporal  placement 
of  houselight  illumination.  Figure  1 illustrates  the  condi- 
tions of  Experiment  One  for  Bird  P-1150.  Record  A in  Fig.  1 
shows  the  pattern  of  responding  maintained  under  the  chained 
FI  2-min  FI  2-min  schedule  when  the  houselight  was  on  during 
both  components  (ON/ON) . Response  rates  during  the  first 
component  were  characteristically  low  and  irregular.  Often, 
a single  response  was  emitted  after  the  lapse  of  the  2-min 
interval.  Second  component  performance  was  characterized  by 
a moderate  rate  of  responding  which  either  remained  constant 
or  gradually  increased  until  food  presentation.  When  the 
houselight  was  turned  off  during  the  first  component  and 
presented  simultaneously  with  the  second  component  (OFF/ON) , 
first-component  response  rates  increased  within  the  first 
session  (Fig.  1,  record  B) . With  continued  exposure  to  the 
OFF/ON  condition,  first-component  response  rates  were  fur- 
ther elevated  and  became  distinctly  positively  accelerated; 
second-component  patterning  similarly  became  distinctly 
positively  accelerated  (Fig.  1,  record  C) . 


Figure  1.  Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-1150.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the  last 
twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  component  schedule  and  reset  of  the 
response  pen  represents  completion  of  the  second 
component  schedule  with  grain  delivery.  In  this 
and  all  subsequent  cumulative  record  figures,  the 
sequence  of  records  from  top  to  bottom  corre- 
sponds to  the  order  of  experimental  conditions. 
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Reversing  the  placement  of  houselight  illumination 
within  the  two  components  (ON/OFF)  resulted  in  a decrease  in 
first-component  response  rates,  and  the  continuation  of 
positively  accelerated  patterning  in  both  components  (Fig. 

1,  record  D) . Reinstating  the  OFF/ON  condition  immediately 
and  chronically  elevated  first-component  response  rates 
(Fig.  1 records  E and  F)  and,  as  during  the  previous  expo- 
sure to  this  condition,  sharp  positively  accelerated 
patterns  were  maintained  in  both  components.  Removal  of 
the  houselight  illumination  altogether  in  the  OFF/OFF  condi- 
tion (Fig.  1,  record  G)  resulted  in  rates  and  patterns  of 
responding  in  both  components  comparable  to  those  during 
both  the  ON/ ON  conditions  (Fig.  1,  records  A and  H) . 

Quantitative  summaries  of  these  results  are  shown  in 
Figure  2.  In  brief,  first-component  response  rates  were 
comparably  low  under  the  ON/ON,  ON/OFF,  and  OFF/OFF  condi- 
tions. Under  the  OFF/ON  conditions,  first-component 
response  rates  were  as  much  as  six  times  (or  600%)  that  of 
any  other  arrangement.  Quarterlife  values  for  second- 
component  responding  were  highest  when  the  houselight  was 
illuminated  during  only  one  component  (OFF/ON  and  ON/OFF) , 
lowest  during  the  ON/ON  condition,  and  intermediate  during 
the  OFF/OFF  condition. 

Figures  3 and  4 show  representative  cumulative  records 
from  each  experimental  condition  for  P-4214  and  P-3519, 
respectively.  For  both  birds,  illumination  of  the  house- 
light  throughout  both  components  (ON/ON)  resulted  in  low 


Figure  2 . Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute  and 
response  quarter-life  for  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-1150.  Shown  are  the  median 
session  values  from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of 
each  condition.  Vertical  lines  show  the  inter- 
quartile range  of  values  for  those  sessions. 
Closed  histograms  and  circles  represent  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  extin- 
guished, while  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  illuminated  are  represented  by 
open  histograms  and  circles. 
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Figure  3 . Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-4214.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the  last 
twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  component  schedule  and  reset  of  the 
response  pen  represents  completion  of  the  second 
component  schedule  with  grain  delivery. 
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Figure  4 . Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-3519.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the  last 
twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  component  schedule  and  reset  of  the 
response  pen  represents  completion  of  the  second 
component  schedule  with  grain  delivery. 
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response  rates  during  the  first  component.  Often, 
responding  in  the  first  component  consisted  of  only  a single 
response  emitted  after  the  lapse  of  the  two  minute  interval. 
Transition  to  the  second  component  produced  a high,  constant 
response  rate  for  P-4214  (Fig.  3,  record  A),  and  pausing 
followed  by  a high,  constant  response  rate  for  P-3519 
(Fig.  4,  record  A).  Pausing  increased  and  responding  became 
more  positively  accelerated  in  the  second  component  for  both 
birds  (Figs.  3 and  4,  record  B)  in  the  first  session  with 
the  houselight  illuminated  during  only  the  second  component 
(OFF/ON) . 

First-component  response  rates  increased  for  both 
birds  within  the  initial  session  of  the  OFF/ON  condition. 
However,  unlike  the  results  with  P-1150,  this  increase  in 
first-component  response  rates  diminished  within  each 
session.  Typically,  each  session  began  with  high  first- 
component  response  rates  continuing  for  approximately  one 
third  of  the  session.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  responding 
maintained  during  the  first  component  had  decreased  to  those 
levels  occurring  under  the  ON/ ON  condition  (Figs.  3 and  4, 
record  C) . In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  tendency  for  first- 
component  response  rates  to  diminish  across  the  session, 
the  duration  of  the  component  schedules  was  reduced  from 
2-min  to  1-min  for  both  P-4214  and  P-3519.  The  houselight 
condition  remained  OFF/ON.  Under  the  chained  (FI  1-min) 

(FI  1-min)  schedule,  high  first-component  response  rates 
were  maintained  throughout  the  session  for  both  birds 
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(Figs.  3 and  4,  record  D) . This  schedule  of  food  presenta- 
tion remained  in  effect  for  the  rest  of  the  experiment  for 
both  birds. 

When  the  houselight  was  illuminated  subsequently 
during  both  components  (ON/ON) , pausing  increased  and 
response  rates  decreased  substantially  during  the  first 
component  for  P-4214  (Fig.  3,  record  E) . First  component 
response  rates  were  comparably  low  under  the  ON/OFF  and 
OFF/OFF  conditions  (Fig.  3,  records  H and  I,  respectively). 
Reinstatement  of  the  OFF/ON  condition  again  produced  an 
immediate  high  rate  of  responding  during  the  first 
component,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  sessions 
(Fig.  3,  records  F and  G) . As  with  P-1150,  pausing  at  the 
onset  of  the  second  component  was  greatest  under  the  OFF/ON 
conditions  and  shortest  under  the  ON/ON  conditions. 

In  contrast  to  the  results  obtained  with  P-1150  and 
P-4214,  the  first  exposure  to  the  ON/OFF  condition  with 
3519  (Fig.  4,  record  E)  produced  first— component  response 
rates  comparable  to  those  generated  under  the  preceding 
OFF/ON  condition  (Fig.  4,  record  D) . The  OFF/ON  and  ON/OFF 
conditions  were  then  alternated  successively.  First- 
component  response  rates  were  elevated  immediately  during 
the  first  session  of  each  OFF/ON  condition  and  increased 
with  each  successive  exposure  to  the  OFF/ON  condition 
(Fig.  4,  records  D,  F,  I).  First-component  response  rates 
decreased  during  the  second  exposure  to  the  ON/OFF  condition 
(Fig.  4,  record  H) . In  five  of  the  six  possible  comparisons 
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between  these  two  houselight  conditions  (OFF/ON  and  ON/OFF) , 
first-component  response  rates  were  higher  under  the  OFF/ON 
condition.  Pausing  during  the  second  component  varied  with 
houselight  illumination  configuration  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  with  P-1150  and  P-4214. 

Quantitative  summaries  of  each  of  the  conditions  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-4214  and  P-3519  are  shown  in  Figures  5 
and  6,  respectively.  As  with  P-1150,  first-component 
response  rates  were  highest  for  both  birds  under  the  OFF/ON 
conditions.  For  P-4214,  first-component  response  rates 
under  the  OFF/ON  conditions  were  approximately  three  to  six 
times  (300  to  600%)  that  of  any  other  condition.  For  P- 
3519,  one  exposure  to  the  OFF/ON  condition  generated 
response  rates  during  the  first  component  which  were  more 
than  twice  (200%)  than  under  any  other  condition.  Second- 
component  guarterlife  values  for  both  birds  were  lowest 
under  the  ON/ON  conditions  and  highest  under  the  OFF/ON 
conditions. 


Discussion 


For  each  pigeon,  rate  of  keypecking  during  the  first 
component  of  a two-component  chained  schedule  was  increased 
substantially  when  the  houselight  was  illuminated  during 
only  the  second  component  (OFF/ON) . No  other  configuration 
of  houselight  illumination  across  the  two  components 
resulted  in  the  consistent  enhancement  of  response  rates 


Figure  5.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute  and 
response  quarter-life  for  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-4214.  Shown  are  the  median 
session  values  from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of 
each  condition.  Vertical  lines  show  the  inter- 
quartile range  of  values  for  those  sessions. 
Closed  histograms  and  circles  represent  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  extin- 
guished, while  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  illuminated  are  represented  by 
open  histograms  and  circles. 
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Figure  6.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute  and 
response  quarter-life  for  each  condition  of 
Experiment  One  for  P-3519.  Shown  are  the  median 
session  values  from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of 
each  condition.  Vertical  lines  show  the  inter- 
quartile range  of  values  for  those  sessions. 
Closed  histograms  and  circles  represent  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  extin- 
guished, while  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  illuminated  are  represented  by 
open  histograms  and  circles.  Note  the  break  in 
the  upper  axis. 
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during  the  first  component.  Pausing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  component  was  greatest  during  the  OFF/ON  condition 
and  least  when  the  houselight  was  illuminated  throughout 
both  components  (ON/ ON) . 

Two  suggestions  can  be  offered  to  account  for  the 
increased  rate  of  responding  during  the  first  component 
under  the  OFF/ON  condition:  One,  changes  in  houselight 

illumination  may  have  modified  or  augmented  the  existing 
stimulus  control  exerted  by  the  component  stimuli  (i.e., 
keylight  color) ; Two,  the  onset  of  houselight  illumination 
may  have  functioned  to  reinforce  responding  during  the  first 
component  under  the  OFF/ON  condition.  Gollub  (1958) 
reported  that  response  rates  during  the  first  component  of  a 
two-component  chained  schedule  exceeded  those  during  the 
first  component  of  a comparable  tandem  schedule.  In  the 
present  experiment,  the  keylight  colors  associated  with  the 
two  component  schedules  may  have  exerted  insufficient 
stimulus  control  to  generate  responding  appropriate  to  the 
two  component  schedules  independently.  That  is,  the  per- 
formance generated  may  have  been  more  characteristic  of  that 
maintained  under  a comparable  tandem  schedule  arrangement. 
Presentation  of  houselight  illumination  during  only  the 
second  component  may  have  increased  the  stimulus  differences 
(and  the  discriminability)  between  the  two  components, 
allowing  each  to  develop  and  maintain  schedule-appropriate 
performances  (i.e.,  higher  response  rates  during  the  first 
component  and  increased  pausing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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second  component) . However,  two  aspects  of  the  present 
results  argue  against  this  interpretation.  First,  the  two 
component  schedules  controlled  diverse  rates  and  patterns  of 
responding  prior  to  any  manipulation  of  houselight 
illumination.  Second,  although  equal  stimulus  differences 
existed  between  the  two  components  during  the  OFF/ON  and 
ON/OFF  conditions,  response  rates  during  the  first  component 
were  much  greater  under  the  OFF/ON  configuration. 

Rather  than  augment,  the  illumination  arrangement 
under  the  OFF/ON  condition  may  have  functioned  to  modify  the 
stimulus  control  exerted  by  key light  color.  Discriminative 
stimuli  associated  with  the  first  component  of  a chained 
schedule  not  only  set  the  occasion  for  responding  reinforced 
by  the  presentation  of  stimuli  correlated  with  the  second 
component,  but  are  also  associated  with  periods  during  which 
primary  reinforcement  is  never  presented.  As  such,  these 
stimuli  may  acquire  aversive  or  response-suppressive  proper- 
ties. That  stimuli  paired  with  periods  of  low-reinforcement 
probability  can  acquire  aversive  properties  is  supported  by 
studies  in  which  pigeons  and  rats  respond  to  terminate  or 
escape  from  schedules  of  positive  reinforcement  (e.g., 

Azrin,  1961;  Thompson,  1964) . This  escape  responding  occurs 
primarily  in  the  immediate  postreinforcement  period  when  the 
probability  of  further  reinforcement  is  low. 

Experiment  Two  attempted  to  determine  whether  the 
elevation  in  response  rates  during  the  first  component  under 
the  OFF/ON  condition  might  have  resulted  from  a mitigation 
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of  the  response-suppressive  properties  of  the  stimuli  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  component  by  the  removal  of  ambient 
illumination. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


EXPERIMENT  TWO 

Brown  and  Jenkins  (1968)  reported  that  keypecking  by 
naive,  food-deprived  pigeons  could  be  generated  following 
several  trials  in  which  the  response  key  was  illuminated 
just  prior  (e.g.,  eight  seconds)  to  response-independent 
presentation  of  food.  Because  the  conditions  giving  rise  to 
this  responding  are  formally  equivalent  to  certain  respon- 
dent conditioning  procedures  (Pavlov,  1927) , the  keypecking 
engendered  is  considered  elicited  in  nature  and  the  illumi- 
nated response  key  is  considered  an  "excitatory"  conditioned 
stimulus.  This  process  is  referred  to  as  autoshaping,  but 
may  be  conceptualized  as  exemplifying  a larger  phenomenon 
termed  sign-tracking  (Hearst  & Jenkins,  1974) . Sign- 
tracking refers  to  the  orientation  towards  and  approach  to 
stimuli  associated  with  an  increase  in  reinforcement  fre- 
quency, as  well  as  the  moving  from  or  avoidance  of  stimuli 
associated  with  a decrease  in  reinforcement  frequency  (e.g., 
Wasserman,  Franklin  & Hearst,  1974) . 

Both  classes  of  stimuli  are  inherent  within  a two- 
component  chained  schedule.  Stimuli  accompanying  the  second 
component  are  differentially  associated  with  food  delivery 
and  should  engender  pecking;  if  these  stimuli  are  located 
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upon  the  response  manipulandum,  ongoing  keypecking  should  be 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  these  elicited  pecks  (Schwartz 
& Gamzu,  1977) . Conversely,  stimuli  accompanying  the  first 
component  are  differentially  associated  with  the  absence  of 
food  presentation  and  should  engender  withdrawal  or  avoi- 
dance; if  these  stimuli  are  located  on  the  response  manipu- 
landum, ongoing  keypecking  should  be  suppressed.  This 
interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  performances  generated 
under  the  two-component  chained  schedules  employed  in 
Experiment  One.  Under  the  ON/ON  conditions,  low  and 
irregular  rates  of  responding  were  maintained  during  the 
first  component.  Onset  of  the  second  component  often  pro- 
duced a burst  of  keypecking  and  a high  rate  of  responding 
was  maintained  until  food  presentation.  Instatement  of  the 
OFF/ON  condition,  however,  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase 
in  first-component  response  rates  and  increased  pausing 
following  the  onset  of  the  second  component. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  manipulations  in  the  place- 
ment of  houselight  illumination  altered  the  eliciting  capa- 
bilities of  the  component  stimuli  (i.e.,  keylight  colors), 
thereby  altering  the  rates  and  patterns  of  responding  main- 
tained under  each  component.  Wasserman  (1973)  reported  that 
acquisition  of  autoshaped  keypecking  was  delayed  or  elimi- 
nated when  the  chamber  houselight  was  off  throughout 
experimental  sessions.  It  was  suggested  that  keylight 
illumination,  normally  localized  to  the  area  of  the  response 
key  by  the  presence  of  ambient  white  houselight  illumina- 
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tion,  was  diffused  throughout  the  chamber  when  the  house- 
light  was  off.  Under  these  conditions,  pecking  elicited  by 
the  association  of  keylight  illumination  and  food  was  not 
directed  or  localized  to  the  response  key,  but  rather  could 
be  directed  at  any  reflective  surface  within  the  chamber. 

Under  the  OFF/ON  condition  of  Experiment  One,  the 
absence  of  ambient  illumination  during  the  first  component 
allowed  the  keylight  illumination  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
chamber.  No  longer  localizing  the  keylight  stimulus  with 
its  response-suppressive  properties  to  the  area  of  the 
response  key  may  have  allowed  the  rate  of  keypecking  to 
increase.  Additionally,  under  this  houselight-illumination 
arrangement,  both  the  second  component  keylight  stimulus  and 
the  illuminated  houselight  were  differentially  associated 
with  food  delivery.  As  such,  elicited  pecking  could  be 
directed  at  either  stimulus,  with  any  pecking  directed 
toward  the  houselight  detracting  from  the  ongoing  rate  of 
responding  during  the  second  component. 

In  the  present  experiment,  keylight-color  component 
stimuli  were  replaced  by  white  geometric  shapes  projected 
upon  a dark  response  key.  These  stimuli  are  relatively 
unaffected  by  illumination  conditions.  Rates  and  patterns 
of  keypecking  under  a two-component  chained  schedule  were 
then  compared  during  ON/ON  and  OFF/ON  houselight  illumina- 
tion conditions. 
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Method 


Subjects 

Pigeons  1150  and  4214  served  in  Experiment  Two. 
Apparatus 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  present  experiment  was 
the  same  as  that  used  in  Experiment  One. 

Procedure 

Keypecking  was  maintained  under  a two-component 
chained  schedule;  (FI  2-min) (FI  2-min)  for  P-1150  and  (FI  1- 
min) (FI  l-min)  for  P-4214.  A white  circle  (0)  and  cross  (X) 
were  projected  upon  the  dark  response  key  during  the  first 
and  second  components,  respectively.  These  component 
stimuli  are  assumed  to  be  less  diffused  in  the  absence  of 
houselight  illumination  than  keylight  color.  In  the  absence 
of  houselight  illumination,  colored  keylight  illumination  is 
reflected  from  each  wall  of  the  experimental  chamber.  When 
the  component  stimuli  are  white  geometric  shapes  projected 
upon  the  response  key,  the  key  illumination  available  for 
reflection  is  similar  within  each  component.  Distinctions 
between  the  two  component  stimuli  are  restricted  to  the 
surface  of  the  response  key,  despite  houselight  illumination 
conditions.  The  order  of  experimental  conditions  and  the 
number  of  sessions  within  each  are  shown  in  Table  Two. 
Sessions  terminated  following  fifteen  or  thirty  grain 
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Table  2 

Summary  of  the  experimental  conditions  (in  order)  for 
Pigeons  1150  and  4214  with  the  number  of  sessions  under  each 
condition. 


Houselight  Number  of 

Subject Schedule Condition  Sessions 


1st  Comp /2nd  Comp 


P-1150  CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m)  ON  / ON  41 

CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m)  OFF  / ON  31 

CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m)  ON  / ON  30 

CH  (FI  1-m) (FI  1-m)  ON  / ON  30 

CH  (FI  1-m) (FI  1-m)  OFF  / ON  99 

CH  (FI  1-m) (FI  1-m)  OFF  / ON  55 


P-4214 
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presentations  for  P-1150  and  P-4214,  respectively.  The 
direct  measures,  derived  measures,  and  stability  criteria 
employed  in  the  present  experiment  were  the  same  as  those 
described  for  Experiment  One. 

Results 

Replacement  of  keylight  color  with  projected  geometric 
shapes  as  component  stimuli  had  little  effect  on  performance 
under  the  two-component  chained  schedule.  Figures  7 and  8 
display  sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Two  for  P-1150  and  P-4214,  respectively.  During 
the  ON/ON  condition,  response  rates  during  the  first  com- 
ponent were  low  for  both  birds.  Often  only  a single 
response  occurred  within  the  first  component.  Onset  of  the 
second  component  typically  generated  a burst  of  responses 
followed  by  brief  pausing  and  a constant,  moderate  rate  of 
responding  for  P-1150  and  a constant,  high  rate  of 
responding  for  P-4214  (Figs.  7 and  8,  record  A). 

The  instatement  of  the  OFF/ON  condition  produced  an 
immediate  increase  in  first-component  response  rates  for 
both  birds  (Figs.  7 and  8,  record  B) . With  further  exposure 
to  this  condition,  first-component  response  rates  were 
elevated  to  the  levels  typically  maintained  under  the  second 
component.  Onset  of  the  second  component  occasioned  a 
substantial  pause  for  both  pigeons  followed  by  a moderate 
and  accelerating  response  rate  for  P-1150  and  a high. 


Figure  7.  Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Two  for  P-1150.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the  last 
twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  component  schedule  and  reset  of  the 
response  pen  represents  completion  of  the  second 
component  schedule  with  grain  delivery. 
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Figure  8.  Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Two  for  P-4214.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the  last 
twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  component  schedule  and  reset  of  the 
response  pen  represents  completion  of  the  second 
component  schedule  with  grain  delivery. 
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constant  response  rate  for  P-4214  (Figs.  7 and  8,  record  C) . 
Casual  observation  of  both  birds  during  this  pause  revealed 
orientation  to  and  pecking  at  the  illuminated  houselight. 
Reinstatement  of  the  ON/ON  condition  generated  responding 
similar  to  that  during  the  previous  exposure  to  this  condi- 
tion (Figs.  7 and  8,  record  D) . 

Quantitative  summaries  for  P-1150  and  P-4214  of  each 
condition  of  Experiment  Two  are  shown  in  Figures  9 and  10, 
respectively.  Response  rates  during  the  first  component 
under  the  OFF/ON  condition  were  approximately  9 times  (900%) 
and  4 times  (400%)  that  under  the  ON/ON  conditions  for  P- 
1150  and  P-4214,  respectively.  Values  for  response  quarter- 
life  during  the  second  component  changed  in  a similar  manner 
to  that  observed  in  Experiment  One;  quarter-life  values  were 
lowest  under  the  ON/ON  condition  and  increased  substantially 
under  the  OFF/ ON  condition. 

Discussion 


Despite  the  employment  of  component  stimuli  which  are 
less  diffused  in  the  absence  of  ambient  illumination,  first- 
component  response  rates  were  enhanced  under  the  OFF/ON 
condition  of  the  present  experiment  in  a manner  comparable 
to  that  observed  in  Experiment  One.  Thus,  localization  or 
diffusion  of  component  stimuli  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
ambient  illumination  would  not  appear  responsible  for  the 
elevation  in  first-component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON 


Figure  9 . Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute  and 
response  quarter-life  for  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Two  for  P-1150.  Shown  are  the  median 
session  values  from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of 
each  condition.  Vertical  lines  show  the  inter- 
quartile range  of  values  for  those  sessions. 
Closed  histograms  and  circles  represent  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  extin- 
guished, while  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  illuminated  are  represented  by 
open  histograms  and  circles. 
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Figure  10.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 

and  response  quarter-life  for  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Two  for  P-4214.  Shown  are  the  median 
session  values  from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of 
each  condition.  Vertical  lines  show  the  inter- 
quartile range  of  values  for  those  sessions. 
Closed  histograms  and  circles  represent  com- 
ponent schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was 
extinguished,  while  component  schedules  in  which 
the  houselight  was  illuminated  are  represented 
by  open  histograms  and  circles. 
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condition.  Two  additional  results  support  the  above  con- 
clusion. 

First,  response  rates  during  the  first  component  were 
not  enhanced  in  Experiment  One  under  the  OFF/OFF  condition. 
First-component  response  rates  remained  low  even  though 
keylight  colors,  which  were  diffused  throughout  the  chamber 
in  the  absence  of  ambient  illumination,  were  used  as 
component  stimuli.  Similarly,  Robinson  and  Shelley  (1974) 
reported  that  response  rates  maintained  under  interval 
schedules  were  lowered  rather  than  increased  in  the  absence 
of  chamber  illumination.  Second,  Galbicka  (1981)  compared 
keypeck  rates  during  the  first  components  of  chained  sche- 
dules in  which  the  component  stimuli  were  located  either  on 
the  response  key  or  on  a second,  nonoperative  signal  key 
(Keller,  1974) . Under  the  latter  condition,  any  response- 
suppressive  properties  of  the  stimuli  associated  with  the 
first  component  should  have  been  displaced  to  the  signal 
key,  thus  allowing  a higher  rate  of  responding  on  the  opera- 
tive response  key.  However,  no  consistent  differences  in 
the  performances  during  the  first  component  of  the  two 
chained  schedule  forms  were  observed.  Together  these 
results  suggest  that  the  increased  rate  of  responding  during 
the  first  component  under  the  OFF/ON  condition  does  not 
represent  a modification  of  some  inhibitory  process  inherent 
within  the  chained  schedule.  Rather,  this  increase  in 
response  rates  would  appear  to  be  a direct  function  of  the 
contingent  onset  of  houselight  illumination. 
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Previous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  changes  in 
illumination  can  function  as  unconditioned  reinforcement 
(Kish,  1966) . However,  these  demonstrations  and  the  present 
experiments  differ  along  several  dimensions  including  spe- 
cies and  procedures  employed,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  rate  enhancement  observed.  The  elevations  in  first- 
component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON  conditions  of 
Experiments  One  and  Two  were  many  times  the  rate  of 
responding  maintained  when  changes  in  illumination  are  the 
only  scheduled  consequences  for  responding  (e.g.,  Stewart, 
1960) . The  increase  in  first-component  response  rates  under 
the  OFF/ON  conditions  are  similar  in  magnitude  to  the 
increase  in  first-component  response  rates  when  a food- 
paired  stimulus  is  interpolated  between  components  during  a 
two-component  chained  schedule  of  food  presentation 
(Malagodi  et  al.,  1973).  This  similarity  suggests  that  any 
possible  reinforcing  properties  of  houselight  illumination 
might  be  derived  through  association  with  some  aspect  of 
food  presentation.  Experiments  Three  and  Four  assessed  two 
possible  sources  of  the  reinforcing  properties  of  houselight 
illumination. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


EXPERIMENT  THREE 


In  Experiments  One  and  Two,  the  presentation  of  house- 
light  illumination  at  the  completion  of  the  first  component 
may  have  functioned  to  reinforce  responding  as  a result  of 
the  temporal  proximity  of  illumination  to  food  presentation 
at  the  end  of  the  second  component.  Stimuli  associated  with 
the  terminal  component  of  a chained  schedule  arrangement  are 
present  immediately  prior  to  the  presentation  of  primary 
reinforcement  and,  under  most  conceptualizations  regarding 
the  formation  of  secondary  or  conditioned  reinforcers,  this 
temporal  contiguity  is  sufficient  to  imbue  the  terminal 
component  stimuli  with  reinforcing  properties  (e.g.,  Gollub, 
1977;  Kelleher , 1966b;  Kelleher  & Gollub,  1962;  Marr,  1969). 
Three  main  classes  of  manipulations  have  been  employed  to 
assess  the  reinforcing  properties  of  stimuli  associated  with 
the  terminal  component  of  chained  schedules;  changes  in  the 
order  of  presentation  of  component  stimuli  (e.g.,  Byrd, 

1971;  Ferster  & Skinner,  1957;  Jwaideh,  1973;  Kelleher  & 

Fry,  1962),  alterations  in  the  rate  or  probability  of  rein- 
forcement in  the  terminal  component 
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(e.g.  Autor,  1960,  1969;  Ferster  & Skinner,  1957;  Baron, 
1969) , and  brief  presentation  of  the  terminal  component 
stimulus  during  other  component  schedules  (Marr,  1969) . 

In  brief,  this  research  has  shown  that  schedule-appro- 
priate patterns  of  responding  are  maintained  by  an 
established  terminal  component  stimulus  regardless  of  its 
altered  order  within  a chained  schedule  (e.g.,  Byrd,  1971; 
Ferster  & Skinner,  1957,  Jwaideh,  1973;  Kelleher  & Fry, 

1962) , that  the  reinforcing  strength  of  the  terminal  com- 
ponent stimulus  is  related  directly  to  the  rate  or  proba- 
bility of  reinforcement  in  its  presence  (e.g.,  Autor,  1960, 
1969;  Ferster  & Skinner,  1957;  Findley,  1954,  1962;  Hanson  & 
Witoslawski,  1958;  Herrnstein,  1961,  1964;  Kaufman  & Baron, 
1969) , and  that  contingent  brief  presentations  of  terminal 
component  stimuli  within  other  components  of  a chained 
schedule  can  increase  the  ongoing  rate  of  responding  in 
those  component  schedules  (Marr,  1969) . 

In  sum,  these  data  would  support  the  suggestion  that 
the  temporal  arrangement  of  houselight  illumination  under 
the  OFF/ON  conditions  of  Experiments  One  and  Two  could 
establish  illumination  as  a conditioned  reinforcer  for 
responding  during  the  first  component.  Experiment  Three 
employed  a three-component  chained  schedule  to  compare  the 
effects  of  contingent  houselight  illumination  under  condi- 
tions in  which  illumination  was  and  was  not  associated  with 
the  terminal  component. 
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Method 


Subjects 

Three  adult  male  White  Carneaux  pigeons  (P-1150,  P- 
2225,  and  P-3775)  were  maintained  at  80%  of  their  free- 
feeding  weights.  Each  had  previous  exposure  to  simple 
schedules  of  reinforcement.  Pigeon  1150  had  served  in 
Experiments  One  and  Two.  Each  pigeon  was  individually 
housed  with  water  and  health  grit  continuously  available 
and  under  the  same  illumination  conditions  described  in 
Experiment  One. 

Apparatus 

The  apparatus  employed  was  the  same  as  that  in 
Experiments  One  and  Two.  Keylight  colors  again  served  as 
component  stimuli. 

Procedure 

Throughout  Experiment  Three  keypecking  was  maintained 
under  a three-component  chained  schedule  of  food  presenta- 
tion; chained  (FI  2-min) (FI  2-min) (FI  2-min)  for  P-1150  and 
chained  (FI  1-min) (FI  1-min) (FI  1-min)  for  Pigeons  2225  and 
3775.  During  the  first  component  the  response  key  was 
illuminated  blue  and  during  the  second  and  third  components 
the  response  key  was  illuminated  yellow  and  red,  respec- 
tively. The  presence  of  houselight  illumination  in  each 
of  the  components  was  manipulated  across  experimental 
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conditions.  The  order  of  experimental  conditions  and  the 
number  of  sessions  under  each  are  shown  in  Table  Three. 
Sessions  terminated  following  the  completion  of  ten  grain 
presentations  for  P-1150  and  twenty  grain  presentations  for 
Pigeons  2225  and  3775.  Total  duration  and  number  of 
responses  were  recorded  by  component  within  each  session. 
From  these  measures,  average  component  response  rates  were 
derived  for  each  session.  All  other  procedural  aspects  were 
identical  to  those  described  in  Experiments  One  and  Two. 

Results 

Performances  typical  of  three-component  chained  sche- 
dules (Kelleher  & Gollub,  1962)  developed  for  each  pigeon  in 
Experiment  Three.  Representative  cumulative  records  from 
each  experimental  condition  are  shown  in  Figures  11,  12,  and 
13  for  Pigeons  1150,  2225,  and  3775,  respectively.  With  the 
houselight  illuminated  throughout  each  component  (ON/ON/ON) , 
first-component  response  rates  characteristically  were  low, 
second-component  responses  rates  were  moderate,  and  response 
rates  during  the  third  component  were  constant  and  high  for 
P-1150  (Fig.  11,  record  A) . For  both  P-2225  and  P-3775, 
response  rates  during  the  first  component  also  were  low,  but 
second-component  response  rates  were  high  and  constant. 
Responding  in  the  third  component  was  characterized  by  a 
pause  followed  by  positively  accelerated  response  rates 
until  food  presentation.  The  average  response  rate  in  the 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  the  experimental  conditions  (in  order)  for 
Pigeons  1150,  2225,  and  3775  with  the  number  of  sessions 
under  each  condition. 


Subject Schedule 


Houselight  Number  of 
Condition  Sessions 


1st  Comp/2nd  Comp 


P-1150 


CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

38 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

30 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

OFF 

48 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

OFF 

/ 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

46 

CH 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

(FI 

2-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

55 

4214 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

50 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

158 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

63 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

OFF 

50 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

117 

3519 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

42 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

38 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

96 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

OFF 

/ 

ON 

/ 

OFF 

32 

CH 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

(FI 

1-m) 

ON 

/ 

ON 

/ 

ON 

78 

Figure  11.  Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Three  for  P-1150.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery. 
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Figure  12 . Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Three  for  P-2225.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery. 
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Figure  13.  Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Three  for  P-3775.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery.  The  arrow  in  the  second  record  from 
the  top  indicates  the  area  of  a recorder  mal- 
function resulting  in  the  omission  of  three 
chained  schedule  completions. 
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third  component  was  lower  than  that  under  the  second  com- 
ponent for  both  birds  (Figs.  12  and  13,  record  A). 

When  the  houselight  was  illuminated  during  only  the 
second  and  third  components  (OFF/ON/ON) , response  rates 
during  the  first  component  increased  dramatically.  For  each 
pigeon,  this  rate  enhancement  was  evident  in  the  first 
session  (Figs.  11,  12,  and  13,  record  B)  and  was  sustained 
throughout  the  exposure  to  this  condition  (Figs.  11,  12,  and 
13,  record  C) . Second  component  response  rates  were  sub- 
stantially reduced,  with  performances  characterized  by 
pausing  followed  by  positively  accelerated  responding  until 
the  onset  of  the  third  component.  First-component  response 
rates  remained  elevated  when  the  houselight  was  illuminated 
in  only  the  second  component  (OFF/ON/OFF) . Even  though 
houselight  illumination  was  no  longer  present  during  the 
third  component,  first-component  response  rates  were  the 
highest  observed  for  Pigeons  1150  and  2225,  and  comparable 
to  those  under  the  OFF/ON/ON  condition  for  P-3775.  Second- 
component  response  rates  were  comparable  to  those  under  the 
OFF/ON/ON  condition  for  P-1150  and  were  substantially 
reduced  from  those  levels  for  Pigeons  2225  and  3375 
(Fig.  11,  record  D;  Figs.  12  and  13,  record  F) . 

Illumination  of  the  houselight  during  only  the  third 
component  (OFF/OFF/ ON)  generated  the  highest  second- 
component  response  rates  observed  for  P-1150  (Fig.  11, 
records  E and  F) ; the  second-component  response  rates  for 
Pigeons  2225  and  3775  were  comparable  to  those  under  the 
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ON/ON/ON  condition  (Figs.  12  and  13,  records  D and  E) . 
Finally,  the  reinstatement  of  the  ON/ON/ ON  condition  pro- 
duced responding  generally  similar  to  that  obtained  under 
the  previous  exposure,  with  the  exception  that  response 
rates  during  the  third  component  now  exceeded  those  during 
the  second  component  for  P-2225  (Figs.  11,  12,  and  13, 
records  G) . 

Figures  14,  15,  and  16  show  quantitative  summaries  from 
each  condition  of  Experiment  Three  for  Pigeons  1150,  2225, 
and  3775,  respectively.  The  contingent  onset  of  houselight 
illumination  during  the  second  component  enhanced  first- 
component  response  from  4 to  20  times  (400  to  2000%)  that 
under  the  ON/ ON/ ON  condition,  whether  or  not  the  illumina- 
tion was  associated  with  the  third  component. 

Discussion 


As  in  Experiments  One  and  Two,  response  rates  in  the 
first  component  of  a chained  schedule  were  considerably 
enhanced  when  the  chamber  houselight  was  illuminated  at  the 
onset  of  the  second  component.  These  results  expand  the 
generality  of  the  two  previous  experiments  to  an  extended 
chained  schedule  arrangement.  Additionally,  the  rate- 
enhancing effects  of  contingent  houselight  illumination  were 
sustained  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  houselight  was 
illuminated  during  the  third  component.  These  results 
support  the  earlier  suggestion  that  contingent  houselight 


Figure  14.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Three  for 
P-1150.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms. 
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Figure  15.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Three  for 
P-2225.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms. 
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Figure  16.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Three  for 
P-3775.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms. 
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illumination  may  function  as  a reinforcing  stimulus.  They 
do  not  support  the  interpretation  that  the  rate-enhancing 
effects  of  illumination  onset  are  the  result  of  the  direct 
and  chronic  association  of  the  illuminated  houselight  with 
the  terminal  component.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  enhance- 
ment of  first-component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON/OFF 
condition  represents  the  lingering  reinforcing  properties 
acquired  by  the  illuminated  houselight  through  previous 
association  with  the  third  component.  However,  the  large 
number  of  sessions  conducted  under  the  OFF/ON/OFF  condi- 
tion (from  50  to  87)  without  decreases  in  first-component 
response  rates  would  argue  against  this  interpretation. 

That  second-component  response  rates  for  P-2225  and 
P-3775  were  not  enhanced  during  the  OFF/OFF/ON  condition 
from  those  under  the  preceding  ON/ON/ON  condition  may  have 
been  related  to  the  high  ongoing  response  rates  maintained 
by  these  component  schedules.  For  both  birds,  second- 
component  response  rates  exceeded  third-component  response 
rates  under  the  initial  exposure  to  the  ON/ON/ON  condition. 
For  P-1150,  second-component  response  rates  under  the 
ON/ON/ON  condition  were  considerably  lower  than  those  main- 
tained during  the  third  component  and  were  significantly 
enhanced  under  the  OFF/OFF/ON  condition.  Established  rein- 
forcing stimuli  made  contingent  on  high-rate  behaviors  do 
not  always  enhance  response  rates  and  may  lower  them  (e.g., 
Skinner  & Morse,  1958) . In  addition,  there  is  a growing 
body  of  evidence  that  suggests  that  ongoing  rate  of 
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responding  is  one  of  several  important  determinants  of  not 
only  reinforcement  and  punishment  (Morse  & Kelleher,  1977) , 
but  also  the  effects  of  a variety  of  independent  variables 
such  as  psychoactive  agents  (Kelleher  & Morse,  1968) . 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


EXPERIMENT  FOUR 

The  stimulus  most  tightly  correlated  with  food  pre- 
sentation in  most  operant  experimental  arrangements  is  the 
illumination  of  the  food  hopper.  With  pigeons  as  subjects, 
food  presentation  generally  is  accompanied  by  the  offset  of 
keylight  and  houselight  illumination,  and  by  direct  illumi- 
nation of  the  feeder  tray.  Thus,  feederlight  illumination 
immediately  precedes  and  coincides  with  eating  from  the 
tray.  Within  most  conceptualizations  of  conditioned  rein- 
forcement, this  temporal  arrangement  of  feederlight  illumi- 
nation and  food  presentation  is  considered  sufficient  to 
establish  the  feeder  light  as  a conditioned  reinforcer 
(e.g.,  Gollub,  1977;  Kelleher,  1966a;  Kelleher  & Gollub, 
1962;  Marr,  1969). 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  the  reinforcing 
properties  of  contingent  feederlight  illumination  (e.g.  de 
Lorge,  1971;  Findley  & Brady,  1965;  Malagodi  et  al.,  1973). 
Findley  and  Brady  (1965)  reported  both  a dramatic  decrease 
in  pre-ratio  pausing  and  increase  in  overall  response  rates 
by  a chimpanzee  responding  under  a fixed-ratio  (FR)  4000 
schedule  of  food  delivery  when  each  400th  response  resulted 
in  the  brief  illumination  of  the  feeder.  Similarly,  the 
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brief  illumination  of  the  feederlight  interpolated  between 
component  stimuli  in  a two-component  chained  schedule 
generated  first-component  response  rates  by  pigeons  com- 
parable to  those  obtained  when  food  was  presented  at  the 
completion  of  each  component  (Malagodi  et  al.,  1973). 

Throughout  Experiments  One  through  Three  both  the 
houselight  and  feederlight  illuminations  were  white  and 
relatively  intense.  Generalization  between  the  two  sources 
of  illumination  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  apparent 
reinforcing  characteristics  of  houselight  illumination. 
Experiment  Four  assesses  this  possibility  by  manipulating 
the  presence  of  houselight  illumination  once  the  similari- 
ties between  houselight  and  feederlight  illumination  have 
been  decreased. 


Method 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  the  same  as  in  Experiment  Three. 
Apparatus 

The  apparatus  employed  was  the  same  as  that  in  Experi- 
ment Three  except  that  a 1.4W  light  was  mounted  above  the 
feeder  and  covered  with  a green  translucent  cap. 
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Procedure 

The  chained  schedule  and  keylight  stimuli  used  were  the 
same  as  in  Experiment  Three.  The  present  experiment  con- 
sisted of  three  phases:  (1)  the  houselight  illuminated 

during  each  component  (ON/ON/ON)  and  the  feeder  illuminated 
green  during  grain  presentation  and  white  between  grain 
presentations,  (2)  the  houselight  illuminated  during 
only  the  second  and  third  component  (OFF/ON/ON)  and  the 
feederlight  conditions  the  same  as  in  (1)  above,  and 
(3)  continuance  of  the  OFF/ ON/ ON  condition  and  the  feeder 
not  illuminated  between  grain  presentations.  The  order  of 
experimental  conditions  and  the  number  of  sessions  under 
each  are  shown  in  Table  4.  All  other  procedural  aspects 
were  identical  to  those  described  in  Experiment  Three. 

Results 


Despite  the  change  in  feederlight  conditions,  rates  and 
patterns  of  responding  typical  of  three-component  chained 
schedules  were  developed  and  maintained  under  the  ON/ON/ON 
condition.  Representative  cumulative  records  from  each 
condition  of  Experiment  Four  are  displayed  in  Figures  17, 

18,  and  19  for  Pigeons  1150,  2225,  and  3775,  respectively. 
The  lowered  overall  response  rates  for  P-2225  represent  the 
only  significant  change  in  performance  from  that  under  the 
ON/ON/ON  condition  of  Experiment  Three  (Figs.  17,  18,  and 

19,  record  A) . 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  the  experimental  conditions  (in  order)  for 
Pigeons  1150,  2225,  and  3775  with  the  number  of  sessions 
under  each  condition. 


Subiect 

Schedule 

Houselight 

Condition 

Feederlight  Number  of 

Condition  Sessions 

1st  Comp/ 2nd  Comp/ 
3rd  Comp 

P-1150 

CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) 

CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) 

CH  (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) (FI  2-m) 
P-2225 

CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 

CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 

CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 
P-3775 

CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 
CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 
CH  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m)  (FI  1-m) 


ON  /ON  / ON  59 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 

OFF  /ON  /ON  53 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 

OFF  /ON  /ON  26 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

ON  /ON  / ON  51 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 

OFF  /ON  /ON  53 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 

OFF  /ON  /ON  32 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

ON  /ON  / ON  66 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 

OFF  /ON  /ON  46 

Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 

Wht  fdr  illum-interrein. 


OFF  /ON  /ON 
Grn  fdr  ilium-rein. 
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Figure  17. 


Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Four  for  P-1150.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery. 
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Figure  18. 


Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Four  for  P-2225.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery. 
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Figure  19. 


Sample  cumulative  records  from  each  condition  of 
Experiment  Four  for  P-3775.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  record  was  selected  from  the 
last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition.  In  all 
records,  the  diagonal  marks  represent  completion 
of  the  first  and  second  component  schedules  and 
reset  of  the  response  pen  represents  completion 
of  the  third  component  schedule  with  grain 
delivery. 
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When  the  houselight  was  illuminated  during  only  the 
second  and  third  components  (OFF/ON/ON) , first-component 
response  rates  were  elevated  within  the  initial  session 
(Figs.  17,  18,  and  19,  record  B) . First— component  response 
rates  remained  elevated  throughout  the  condition.  Response 
rates  in  the  second  component  were  reduced  for  each  bird 
with  the  development  of  pausing  and  positively  accelerated 
responding  for  P-2225  and  P-3775  (Figs.  17,  18,  and  19, 
record  C) . Removal  of  the  white  feederlight  illumination 
between  grain  presentations  had  no  consistent  effect  on 
responding  (Figs.  17,  18,  and  19,  record  D) . 

Quantitative  summaries  for  each  condition  of  Experiment 
Four  are  shown  in  Figures  20,  21,  and  22  for  Pigeons  1150, 
2225,  and  3775,  respectively.  Since  no  systematic  change  in 
responding  accompanied  the  removal  of  the  white  feederlight 
illumination  between  grain  presentations, response  rates  from 
the  two  OFF/ON/ON  conditions  can  be  considered  together. 
First  component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON/ON  condi- 
tions ranged  from  approximately  5 to  70  times  (500  to  7000%) 
that  under  the  ON/ON/ON  condition. 

Discussion 

The  present  experiment  examined  the  possibility  that 
the  putative  reinforcing  properties  of  houselight  illumina- 
tion demonstrated  in  the  preceding  three  experiments  were 
the  result  of  stimulus  generalization  from  the  feederlight 


Figure  20.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Four  for 
P-1150.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms.  In 
sections  A and  B,  the  feeder  was  illuminated 
green  during  grain  deliveries  and  white  between 
grain  deliveries.  In  section  C the  white 
feederlight  was  extinguished.  Note  the  break 
in  the  axis. 
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Figure  21.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Four  for 
P-2225.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms.  In 
sections  A and  B,  the  feeder  was  illuminated 
green  during  grain  deliveries  and  white  between 
grain  deliveries.  In  section  C the  white 
feederlight  was  extinguished.  Note  the  break 
in  the  axis. 
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Figure  22.  Quantitative  summaries  of  keypecks  per  minute 
for  each  condition  of  Experiment  Four  for 
P-3775.  Shown  are  the  median  session  values 
from  the  last  twenty  sessions  of  each  condition. 
Vertical  lines  show  the  interquartile  range  of 
values  for  those  sessions.  Closed  histograms 
represent  component  schedules  in  which  the 
houselight  was  extinguished,  while  component 
schedules  in  which  the  houselight  was  illumi- 
nated are  represented  by  open  histograms.  In 
sections  A and  B,  the  feeder  was  illuminated 
green  during  grain  deliveries  and  white  between 
grain  deliveries.  In  section  C the  white 
feederlight  was  extinguished. 
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illumination  present  during  grain  presentation.  This  was 
accomplished  by  changing  the  feederlight  illumination  during 
grain  presentation  from  white  to  green  while  presenting  the 
white  feederlight  throughout  the  interreinforcement  period. 
These  two  changes  were  made  to  (1)  reduce  the  similarity 
between  houselight  and  feederlight  illumination,  and  (2)  to 
associate  the  white  feederlight  with  periods  of  nonrein- 
forcement to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  existing  conditioned 
reinforcing  characteristics  maintained  by  white  illumina- 
tion. 

Although  contingent  feederlight  illumination  has 
repeatedly  been  shown  to  function  as  a potent  conditioned 
reinforcer  (e.g.,  Findley  & Brady,  1965;  Malagodi  et  al., 
1973) , generalization  from  the  feederlight  to  houselight 
illumination  does  not  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  rate- 
enhancing properties  of  houselight  illumination  onset. 
First-component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON/ON  condi- 
tions of  the  present  experiment  were  5 to  700  times  that 
under  the  ON/ON/ON  condition  despite  reductions  in  the 
similarities  of  feederlight  and  houselight  illumination. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  absolute  response-rate 
enhancement  during  the  first  component  of  the  OFF/ON/ON 
condition  of  the  present  experiment  was  less  than  that 
during  Experiment  Three  for  birds  1150  and  2225.  Thus, 
although  the  similarity  between  the  feeder  light  and  house- 
light  illumination  may  have  contributed  to  the  enhancement 
in  first-component  response  rates  under  the  OFF/ON/ON 
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condition  of  Experiment  Three,  the  apparent  reinforcing 
efficacy  of  houselight  illumination  onset  either  must  be  the 
result  of  some  unidentified  establishing  operation,  may 
represent  the  irreversible  effects  of  previous  similarities 
between  feederlight  and  houselight  illumination,  or  house- 
light  illumination  onset  may  function  as  an  unconditioned 
reinforcer  under  the  present  experimental  procedures. 
Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  rate-enhancing  properties  of 
contingent  houselight  illumination  onset,  the  existence  of 
this  phenomenon  bears  on  several  important  areas  of  research 
as  outlined  in  the  General  Discussion. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

In  each  of  the  present  experiments,  the  rate  of 
responding  within  one  component  of  a two-  or  three-component 
chained  schedule  of  food  presentation  was  increased  substan- 
tially when  the  chamber  houselight  was  illuminated  at  the 
completion  of  that  component.  Experiments  One  and  Two 
demonstrated  that  this  rate  enhancement  was  the  result  of 
neither  component  stimulus  control  augmented  by  differential 
houselight  illumination  among  component  schedules,  nor  the 
disinhibition  of  responding  previously  suppressed  by  the 
presence  of  ambient  illumination.  Instead,  the  results  of 
each  experiment  are  consistent  with  the  interpretation  that 
the  onset  of  houselight  illumination  functioned  under  these 
chained  schedule  arrangements  as  a positive  reinforcer. 
Experiments  Three  and  Four  assessed  two  potential  sources 
through  which  houselight  illumination  may  have  acquired 
conditioned  reinforcing  properties.  The  results  of  these 
two  experiments  suggest  that  the  reinforcing  efficacy  of 
houselight  illumination  did  not  result  through  either 
temporal  contiguity  with  the  terminal  components  of  the 
chained  schedule  arrangements  or  through  stimulus  induction 
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or  generalization  between  the  feederlight  and  houselight 
illuminations . 

Other  theoretical  conceptualizations  regarding  the 
formation  of  conditioned  reinforcers  are  not  applicable  to 
the  present  experimental  procedures.  The  Delay  Reduction 
Hypothesis  (e.g.,  Fantino,  1969,  1977)  might  suggest  that 
the  houselight  illuminated  in  only  the  later  components  of  a 
chained  schedule  would  function  as  a conditioned  reinforcer 
by  virtue  of  signalling  a reduction  in  the  time  until  the 
presentation  of  primary  reinforcement.  Uncertainty  Reduc- 
tion theories  (e.g.,  Bloomfield,  1972;  Hendry,  1969)  also 
might  suggest  that  the  illuminated  houselight,  differen- 
tially associated  with  the  later  components  of  a chained 
schedule,  would  acquire  reinforcing  properties  by  providing 
"information"  or  a reduction  in  uncertainty  regarding  the 
presentation  of  primary  reinforcement.  However,  in  all 
conditions  in  the  present  series  of  experiments,  the  illumi- 
nated houselight  was  accompanied  by  and  redundant  with  the 
component  keylight  (or  key  feature)  stimuli  and  thus,  should 
demonstrate  no  greater  reinforcing  efficacy  than  the  com- 
ponent stimuli. 

It  is  unclear  at  present  whether  houselight  illumina- 
tion functions  as  an  unconditioned  reinforcer  or  if  the 
rate-enhancing  properties  of  houselight  onset  represents 
the  irreversible  effects  of  some  unexamined  establishing 
operation.  Regardless  of  the  etiology  of  the  reinforcing 
characteristics  of  houselight  onset,  the  present  results 
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bear  on  two  important  classes  of  experimentation; 

(1)  research  in  which  changes  in  illumination  have  been 
shown  to  reinforce  responding;  and  (2)  research  in  which 
changes  in  illumination  have  been  employed  as  arbitrary  or 
neutral  experimental  stimuli. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  the  onset  of  illumina- 
tion can  function  to  reinforce  responding  (e.g.,  Girdner, 
1953a, b;  Kish,  1955;  Kling,  Hurwitz,  & Dalhagen,  1956;  Marx, 
Henderson,  & Roberts,  1955;  Segal,  1959;  Stewart,  1960). 
Other  studies  report  that  the  termination  of  illumination 
can  function  as  a reinforcer  (e.g.,  Barry  & Symmes,  1963; 
Keller,  1941;  Roberts,  Marx,  & Collier,  1958) . These  data 
have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  changes  in  illumination  (either 
onset  or  termination)  in  a suggested  class  of  stimuli  termed 
Sensory  Reinforcers  (Kish,  1966) , the  rate-enhancing 
efficacy  of  which  are  derived  neither  through  an  identified 
"need”  or  deprivation  state,  nor  association  with  an 
established  reinforcer.  Although  the  results  of  the  present 
series  of  experiments  can  be  related  to  these  findings,  the 
magnitude  of  the  present  effect  is  several  times  as  great  as 
that  reported  in  previous  studies.  For  individual  subjects 
in  the  present  study,  the  increase  in  first  component 
response  rates  when  the  onset  of  houselight  illumination 
occurred  in  the  second  component  schedule  was  as  great  as  25 
responses  per  minute  (P-1150  in  Experiment  Four) . In  con- 
trast, the  corresponding  rate  enhancements  under  previous 
experimental  arrangements  were  on  the  order  of  1 to  3 
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responses  per  minute  (e.g.,  derived  from  Stewart,  1960). 
These  differences  in  levels  of  responding  might  be  attri- 
buted to  procedural  differences  between  the  present  and 
previous  experiments.  These  differences  include:  (1)  the 

use  of  pigeons  as  subjects  rather  than  mice  (e.g.,  Kish, 
1955),  rats  (e.g.,  Hurwitz  & Appel,  1959),  or  monkeys  (e.g., 
Moon  & Lodahl,  1956);  and  (2)  the  superimposition  of  illumi- 
nation change  upon  an  existing  food  reinforcement  schedule 
rather  than  presented  as  the  sole  consequence  of  responding 
under  either  continuous  or  intermittent  reinforcement  con- 
tingencies (Stewart,  1960) . 

In  the  last  thirty  years  a growing  body  of  evidence 
has  shown  that  the  strength  of  "weak"  reinforcers  including 
water  for  non-fluid  deprived  subjects  (e.g.,  Falk,  1961; 
Magyar  & Malagodi,  1981) , access  to  aggress  against  con- 
strained conspecifics  (e.g.,  Azrin,  Hutchinson,  & Hake, 

1966;  Allen,  Sicignano,  Webbe,  & Malagodi,  1980),  stimulus 
change  (e.g.,  Brown  & Flory,  1972),  and  wheel-running  (e.g., 
Levitsky  & Collier,  1968)  is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a 
background  schedule  of  food  reinforcement.  Similar  schedule 
induction  (Falk,  1971;  Staddon,  1977)  from  the  ongoing 
chained  schedule  of  food  presentation,  may  have  facilitated 
the  typically  low  reinforcement  strength  of  illumination 
onset  under  the  present  experimental  conditions.  Thus, 
while  the  current  results  may  have  provided  an  important 
extension  of  the  generality  of  illumination  reinforced 
responding  to  a new  species,  it  may  be  more  significant  for 
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the  demonstration  of  a more  sensitive  and  generalizable 
procedure  for  the  study  of  "weak”  reinforcers. 

The  present  results  also  bear  on  studies  in  which 
changes  in  houselight  illumination  have  been  employed  as 
arbitrary  experimental  stimuli.  In  experiments  in  which 
subjects  have  been  shown  to  terminate  or  escape  from  sche- 
dules of  positive  reinforcement  (i.e.,  respond  to  initiate 
timeouts) , changes  in  houselight  illumination  (either  onset 
or  termination)  have  been  correlated  with  the  timeout 
periods  (e.g.,  Appel,  1963;  Azrin,  1961;  Brown  & Flory, 

1972;  Dardano,  1973;  Thomas  & Sherman,  1965;  Thompson, 

1964) . Similarly,  houselight  presentations  have  been  corre- 
lated with  extinction  periods  interpolated  within  FI  sche- 
dules of  food  presentation  in  an  assessment  of  the  temporal 
control  of  responding  (e.g..  Dews,  1962,  1965a, b,  1966a, b) . 
The  present  results,  in  conjunction  with  previous  demon- 
strations of  illumination-reinforced  responding,  suggest 
reexamination  of  the  interpretations  of  the  results 
generated  under  the  above  described  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  assumed  neutrality  of  the  houselight  stimuli 
employed. 

A closely  related  area  of  research  in  which  houselight 
illumination  has  been  employed  as  a "neutral"  experimental 
stimulus  involves  the  analysis  of  performances  maintained 
under  second-order  brief-stimulus  schedules  (Kelleher, 

1966b) . Under  a brief-stimulus  schedule  the  completion  of  a 
unit  or  component  schedule  is  accompanied  by  a momentary 
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(e.g.,  1.0-s)  stimulus  presentation.  If  the  brief-stimulus 
presentation  accompanies  each  component  schedule  completion, 
including  that  ending  with  the  delivery  of  primary 
reinforcement,  the  brief  stimulus  is  said  to  be  paired. 
Conversely,  if  the  brief-stimulus  presentation  accompanies 
the  completion  of  each  component  schedule  with  the  exception 
of  that  ending  in  the  delivery  of  primary  reinforcement,  the 
brief  stimulus  is  referred  to  as  nonpaired.  The  comparison 
of  responding  maintained  under  comparable  paired  and  non- 
paired brief-stimulus  schedules  has  constituted  a major 
segment  of  contemporary  research  in  the  area  of  second-order 
schedules  and  conditioned  reinforcement.  Unfortunately,  the 
results  from  these  comparisons  have  been  inconsistent. 

In  one  set  of  experiments,  clear  differences  in 
performance  were  maintained  under  the  two  forms  of  brief- 
stimulus  schedules,  with  the  paired  brief-stimulus  arrange- 
ment generating  higher  overall  response  rates  and/or  greater 
component-schedule  response  patterning  than  the  nonpaired 
brief-stimulus  counterparts  (Byrd,  1972;  Byrd  & Marr,  1969; 
de  Lorge  1967,  1969,  1971;  Kelleher,  1966a, b) ; Malagodi  et 
al.,  1973;  Marr,  1969;  Stubbs,  1969).  These  results  were 
interpreted  as  demonstrating  the  conditioned  reinforcing 
efficacy  of  stimuli  paired  with  the  presentation  of  primary 
reinforcement  (Kelleher,  1966a;  Marr,  1969)  and  are  sup- 
ported by  studies  in  which  paired  brief  stimuli  maintain 
responding  as  the  sole  consequence  of  responding  with 
alternative  responses  reinforced  by  food  presentation 
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concurrently  (e.g.,  Zimmerman,  1969),  during  another  com- 
ponent of  a multiple  schedule  (e.g.,  Cohen  & Lentz,  1976; 
Cohen,  Calisto,  & Lentz,  1979;  Thomas,  1969),  or  not  at  all 
(e.g.,  Kelleher,  1961).  In  another  set  of  experiments, 
however,  similar  rates  and  patterns  of  responding  were 
maintained  under  comparable  paired  and  nonpaired  brief- 
stimulus  schedules  (Cohen,  Hughes,  & Stubbs,  1973;  Cohen 
et  al.,  1979;  Hughes,  1973;  Stubbs,  1971;  Stubbs  & Cohen, 
1972) . Interpretation  of  this  indifference  in  performance 
emphasized  the  discriminative  properties  of  brief-stimulus 
presentation  (Stubbs,  1971) . 

In  an  influential  article,  Stubbs  (1971)  criticized  the 
methodology  of  those  studies  showing  differences  between 
paired  and  nonpaired  brief-stimulus  schedule  performances, 
noting  that  in  most  experimental  comparisons  physically 
different  events  comprised  the  paired  and  nonpaired  stimulus 
arrays.  The  paired  stimulus  might  consist  of  illumination 
of  the  feeder  mechanism,  while  a change  in  keylight  color 
might  constitute  the  nonpaired  stimulus.  Such  discrepancies 
in  the  saliency  of  experimental  stimuli  were  suggested  by 
Stubbs  (1971)  to  be  responsible  for  any  observed  differences 
in  the  performances  under  comparable  paired  and  nonpaired 
brief-stimulus  schedules.  When  identical  stimuli  were 
employed  as  paired  and  nonpaired  brief  stimuli,  comparable 
rates  and  patterns  of  responding  were  maintained  under  the 
two  forms  of  brief-stimulus  schedules  (Cohen  et  al.,  1973; 
Cohen  et  al.,  1979;  Hughes,  1973;  Stubbs,  1971;  Stubbs  & 
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Cohen,  1972) . Close  examination  of  the  brief-stimulus 
complex  used  in  each  of  these  experiments,  however,  also 
reveals  a systematic  stimulus  bias.  In  each  experiment,  a 
change  in  houselight  illumination  constituted  a major  com- 
ponent of  the  brief-stimulus  complex.  Given  the  results  of 
the  present  series  of  experiments,  and  those  of  previous 
studies  demonstrating  illumination-reinforced  responding, 
changes  in  illumination  would  be  inappropriate  for  use  in 
the  assessment  of  the  reinforcing  properties  of  stimuli 
associated  with  the  presentation  of  primary  reinforcement. 

A recent  experiment  (Kupfer  & Malagodi,  in  preparation) 
addressed  these  stimulus  considerations  in  a comparison  of 
performances  under  comparable  paired  and  nonpaired  brief- 
stimulus  schedules.  The  paired  brief  stimulus  consisted  of 
a short  (i.e.,  0.75-s)  change  in  keylight  color  and  the 
nonpaired  brief  stimulus  consisted  of  either  the  identical 
stimulus  or  a 0.75-s  illumination  of  the  chamber  houselight. 
For  each  subject,  use  of  the  houselight-nonpaired  brief 
stimulus  resulted  in  both  the  greatest  local  rate  of 
responding  and  component-schedule  response  patterning. 

Little  or  no  response  patterning  was  maintained  under  the 
component  schedule  when  a nonpaired-keylight  brief  stimulus 
accompanied  component  completion.  Finally,  component- 
schedule  response  patterning  under  the  paired  brief-stimulus 
schedule  arrangement  significantly  exceeded  that  under  the 
nonpaired-keylight  brief-stimulus  schedules.  These  results 
suggest  that  (1)  the  onset  of  houselight  illumination  can 
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function  as  a positive  reinforcer  under  a second-order 
brief-stimulus  schedule  and  (2)  the  exclusion  of  stimuli 
with  pre-experimental  reinforcing  properties  from  the  brief- 
stimulus  complex  allow  the  observation  of  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  performances  maintained  under  comparable 
paired  and  nonpaired  brief-stimulus  schedules. 

Only  slowly  do  we  come  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  the  variables  controlling  behavior.  Often  events  we 
assume  to  have  consist  reinforcing,  punishing,  or  neutral 
properties  are  employed  in  analysis  of  contingency  relation- 
ships on  performances  only  to  have  the  results  of  such 
operations  contradict  our  a priori  assumptions  regarding 
the  nature  of  environmental  events.  What  emerges  is  that 
specification  of  the  behavioral  outcome  of  any  environmental 
arrangement  can  not  be  made  with  confidence  without 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  environmental  events,  the 
function  of  contingency  relationships,  and  the  interactions 
of  the  two.  Experiments  such  as  the  present  may  help  con- 
tribute to  that  confidence. 
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